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To THE Rev. Henry van Dyke, 
Dear Sir : 

Will you kindly furnish us with a copy of the 
sermon preached in the Brick Church on Thanksgiving 
Day, in order that it may be published ? 
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Robert Olyphant, 
Morris K. Jesup, 
Charles R. Flint, 
John E. Parsons, 
William D. Barbour, 
Thatcher M. Adams, 
and others. 

Gentlemen : 

If you think the publication of the sermon w^ill be 
useful, it is entirely at your disposal. 

Faithfully yours, 

Henry van Dyke. 
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Library 



The original of tliis book is in 
tine Cornell University Library. 

There are no known copyright restrictions in 
the United States on the use of the text. 
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A WORD OF EXPLANATION 
TO THE HASTY READER.... 

^^ 

Please do not mistake the purpose of this sermon. 

It is not against the war of 1898. That is ended. 

It is not against the avowed object of that war — the liberation of 
Cuba. That is accomplished. 

It is not against the full discharge of our responsibilities to the inhabi- 
tants of the Philippines. These must be met, by doing our best to help 
them to secure liberty, order and justice. 

The sermon is against the assumption that the only way to meet our 
responsibilities is to annex the Philippine Islands as a permanent portion of 
our national domain. 

It is against the abandonment of the American ideal of national 
growth for the European ideal of colonial conquest. 

It is against the theory that it is our duty to take a share in the 
forcible division of the territories of the Eastern peoples, instead of using 
our influence for their protection and their native growth into free and 
intelligent States like japan. 

It is against the extension of the American frontier, by the sword, to 
the China Sea. 

It is dead against imperialism. 

it is in favor of republicanism as held and taught by the authors of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Only on this ground is it entitled to the compliment of abuse. Only 
with the purpose of reminding its readers of the grandeur of the American 
birthright and the danger of losing it for a dream of expansion, does the 
sermon ask for a careful consideration of the real meaning of the policy 
which is urged upon us in the vague and irresponsible name of Destiny. 

V 



THE AMERICAN BIRTHRIGHT 
AND THE PHILIPPINE POTTAGE 



Hebrews xii : i6. " Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright." 



This is the most important Thanksgiving Day that 
has been celebrated by the present generation of Ameri- 
cans. Three and thirty years have rolled away since we 
gave thanks for the ending of the Civil War. Never 
since that time has our national religious festival been 
observed under such brilliant sunlight of prosperity or 
with such portentous clouds of danger massed along the 
horizon. 

It is a significant Thanksgiving because we have 
extraordinary causes for national gratitude. The first 
and greatest of these causes is the superabundant 
harvest with which, for the second year in succession, 
God has rewarded the patient toilers who are the strength 
and pride of our country. This harvest includes not only 
the fruits of the earth, but also the manifold products of 
human industry. The true power of a nation is in 
the character of its workers. The true glory of a nation 
is in the quality of their workmanship. The true pros- 
perity of a nation is in the reward which God bestows 
upon their work. For this reward, far greater than it 
has ever been before in our history, let us give our first 
and our deepest thanks. 

The second cause for gratitude to-day is the new 
evidence that we have received of the union of the 
whole American people in loyalty and patriotism. The 
gaping wounds left by the Civil War have closed. 



There is no bloody chasm between the North and the 
South. The President presides over a united country, 
responding as one man to a call to support the national 
honor; and the brave men who once wore the gray 
uniform are ready to march again beside the ' ' boys in 
blue " under the starry flag of American freedom. For 
this glorious restoration of the spirit of national unity let 
us give joyous and united thanks. 

The third cause for gratitude is the renewal of 
cordial amity between the two leading nations of the 
world — Great Britain and the United States. The clouds 
of jealousy and distrust which have so often risen 
between England and America seemed to have faded 
entirely away. These two sister countries, representing 
in widely different political forms the triumphant spirit 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization, rejoice together in the clear 
sunlight of warm and vital sympathy. Such a friend- 
ship is nobler and more secure than any kind of partner- 
ship. A true and open amity between Great Britain and 
the United States, undisturbed by any rivalries in the 
dangerous business of imperial conquest, unthreatened 
by any secret and selfish compact to divide the spoils of 
territorial war, would be a powerful guarantee of the 
peace of the world. For this unchartered friendship 
with our kinsmen across the sea let us give sincere and 
prudent thanks. 

The fourth cause for thanksgiving to-day is the 
signal victory that has been granted to our country's 
arms in a war undertaken for the destruction of the 
ancient Spanish tyranny in the Western Hemisphere and 
the liberation of the oppressed people of Cuba. How 
reluctantly the American people took up the cross of 
war after thirty-three years of peace none can know 
except those who have read the peace-loving heart of 
the great silent classes, the happy, industrious, prosper- 
ous classes, of our country. The call of humanity was 



the only summons that could have roused them; the 
cause ofliberty was the only cause for which they 
would have fought. No party, no administration could 
have received the loyal support of the whole people 
unless it had written on its banner the splendid motto : 
' ' Not for gain, not for territory, but for freedom and 
human brotherhood!" That avowal alone made the 
war possible and successful. For that cause alone 
Christians could pray with a sincere heart, and mothers 
give their sons to death by slaughter or disease, and 
lovers ofliberty take up the unselfish sword. The cause 
is won ; the last vestige of the Spanish power in the 
Western Hemisphere is broken ; Cuba is free. Proud of 
the splendid discipline and courage and compassion of 
our navy, proved at Manila and Santiago; proud of the 
personal bravery of the true heroes in our army who 
endured unknown hardships, and were patient under 
incredible difficulties, and |Who faced with equal daring 
the pestilence that walked in darkness through the 
camps of death and the invisible bullets that sang 
through the cruel sunlight of Guantanamo and San Juan 
hill; proud and glad of all that American soldiers and 
sailors have done this year in the cause of liberty, we 
present our offerings upon the solemn altar of gratitude. 
For the Divine guidance and protection, without which a 
victory so complete and swift, even over an inferior foe, 
could never have been won, let us give most humble 
and hearty thanks. 

But this Thanksgiving Day is not significant alone in 
its causes for gratitude. It is an important day, a 
marked day, an immensely serious day because it finds 
us, suddenly and without preparation, face to face with 
the most momentous and far-reaching problem of our 
national history. 

The question that came upon us at the close of the 
Revolution was serious: Should the liberated colonies 



separate, or should they unite ? But the leaders of the 
people had been long preparing to meet it; and the 
irresistible pressure of reason and sympathy consoli- 
dated the nation. 

The question that came upon us in the Civil War 
was urgent and weighty : Could the republic continue 
to exist ' ' half slave, half free ? " But again the minds 
of the wise and fearless were ready with the well- 
considered answer, wrought out after painful years of 
conflict. Slavery must die that the republic might 
live. 

The question that comes upon us to-day is less 
urgent, but it is vaster, more fraught with incalculable 
consequences. 

Are the United States to continue as a peaceful 
republic, or are they to become a conquering empire ? 
Is the result of the war with Spain to be the banishment 
of European tyranny from the Western Hemisphere, or 
is it to be the entanglement of the Western republic 
in the rivalries of European kingdoms.? Have we set 
the Cubans free, or have we lost our own faith in free- 
dom ? Are we still loyal to the principles of our fore- 
fathers, as expressed in the Declaration of Independence, 
or are we now ready to sell the American birthright for 
a mess of pottage in the Philippines ? 

Nine months ago no one dreamed of such a ques- 
tion. Not one American in five hundred could have 
told you what or where the Philippines were; if any one 
thought of their possession as a possible result of the 
war, he kept the thought carefully concealed. 

Six months ago, while Admiral Dewey's triumphant 
fleet was resting in Cavite Bay, there were not fifty 
people in the country who regarded his victory as the 
first step in a career of imperial conquest in the Far 
East: the question of reversing a whole national policy 
and extending our dominion at one stroke of the sword 



over a vast and populous group of islands in the China 
Sea was utterly unconsidered. 

Without warning, without deliberation, and appar- 
ently without clear intention, it has been made the 
burning question of the day. Never has fate sprung a 
more trying surprise upon an unsuspecting and ingenuous 
people. Never has the most difficult problem of a 
great republic been met so hastily, so lightly or with 
such inconsiderate confidence. And, as if to add to the 
irony of the situation, political leaders assure us not only 
that the question has been raised unintentionally, but 
also that it has been already settled involuntarily. With- 
out any adequate discussion, without any popular vote, 
without any intelligent and responsible leadership, by a 
mysterious and non-resident destiny, by the accident 
that a Spanish fleet destroyed on the first of May, 1898, 
was in the harbor of Manila instead of on the high seas, 
the future career of the American Republic has been 
changed irrevocably ; the nation has been committed to 
a policy of colonial expansion, and the United States of 
America have been transformed into the " United States 
and Conquered Territories of America and the China 
Sea." Surely this is the veriest comedy of self-govern- 
ment, the most ridiculous blind-man's buff of national 
development that ever a scorner of democracy dared to 
imagine. If it were true it would be a humorous 
commentary on the Declaration of Independence and a 
farcical finale of the American Revolution. 

But, fortunately, it is not true. There is an old- 
fashioned document called the American Constitution 
which was expressly constructed to discourage the 
unconscious humor of such sudden changes. Before 
the die is cast the people must be taken fairly into the 
game; before the result is irrevocable the Supreme 
Court must pass upon the rules and the play. The 



question whether the American birthright is to be bar- 
tered for the Philippine pottage is still open. A brief, 
preliminary discussion of this question will not be out of 
place this morning. 

1 wish to confine the question to the precise form in 
which it is put. The case of Cuba does not enter into it. 
There is no proposal at present to do anything more for 
Cuba than we promised : to guarantee peace, order and 
free government to a neighboring people. That is a fine 
thing to do. 

Nor do the cases of the Hawaiian Islands and Puerto 
Rico come clearly and altogether within the ques- 
tion. The legal government of Hawaii has asked for 
annexation to the United States ; Puerto Rico is a small 
island, close at hand, and inhabited principally by white 
people who have received us willingly and are already 
asking for territorial government. Whatever objections 
there may be to taking such territories under our flag, 
there is at least no flagrant violation of American princi- 
ples. No one can say that these islands are annexed 
absolutely without hope or prospect of their ever 
becoming a real part of the republic. There is at least 
some shadow of resemblance between their annexation 
and the process by which the contiguous territories of 
Texas and Louisiana were acquired, civilized and incor- 
porated into the Union. The shadow is very thin, to be 
sure, but it is perceptible. 

But in the case of the Philippines there is a glaring 
difference. No man of intelligence ventures to deny it; 
many openly rejoice in the difference. The proposal to 
annex, by force, or purchase, or forcible purchase, these 
distant, unwilling and semi-barbarous islands is hailed 
as a new and glorious departure in American history. A 
new word — imperialism — has been coined to define it. 
It is frankly confessed that it involves a departure from 
ancient traditions; it is openly boasted that it leaves the 



counsels of Washington and Jeflferson far behind us for- 
ever. Because of this novelty, because of this separation 
from what we once counted a most precious heritage, I 
venture to ask whether this bargain offers any fit com- 
pensation for the loss of our American birthright ? 

I. Let us consider the arguments in favor of it. 
They may be summed up under three heads: the argu- 
ment from duty, the argument from destiny, and the 
argument from desperation. 

1. The argument from duty comes first because it 
is the strongest with honest and conscientious men. 
Undoubtedly we have incurred responsibilities by the 
late war, and we must meet them in a manly spirit; but 
certainly these responsibilities are not unlimited. They 
are bounded on one side by our rights. The very ques- 
tion at issue is whether we have a right to deny the 
principles of our constitution by conquering unwilling 
subjects and annexing tributary colonies to our domain. 
On the other side our responsibilities are bounded by 
our abilities. It is never a duty to attempt a task which 
there is no prospect of performing with real useful- 
ness. We surely owe the Filipinos the very best we 
can give them consistently with our other responsibili- 
ties ; but it is far from being certain that the best thing 
we can do for them is to make them our vassals. If 
that were true our whole duty would not be done, the 
humane results of the war would not be completed, 
until we had annexed the misgoverned Spaniards of Spain 
also. No argument drawn from our duty to an oppressed 
and suffering race can be applied to the conquest of the 
Philippine Islands which does not apply with equal and 
even with greater force to the conquest of the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

2. The argument from destiny is not an argument; 
it is a phrase. It takes for granted all that is in dispute; 
it clothes itself in glittering rainbows and introduces the 



question of debate in the disguise of a fact accomplished. 
"Yesterday," says a brilliant orator, "there were four 
great nations ruling the world and dividing up the 
territories of barbarous tribes— Great Britain, Russia, 
France and Germany — ^to-day there are five, for America 
has entered the arena of colonial conquest." But how 
came the great republic in that strange co-partnership ? 
By what device was she led blindfold into that curious 
company ? What does she there ? What must she 
forfeit to obtain her share in the partition of spoils.? 
That is the question. To talk of destiny is not to dis- 
cuss, but to dodge, the point at issue. 

3. The argument from desperation directly con- 
tradicts the argument from destiny. It presents the 
annexation of the Philippines, not as a glorious accom- 
plishment, but as a hard necessity. We must do it 
because there is nothing else that we can do. A speaker 
less brilliant than the orator of the five nations, but 
more cautious, puts the case in a sentence: "We have 
got a wolf by the ears and we can't let go." 

The answer to this is simple. We have not got the 
wolf at present, though we are trying our best to get hold 
of him. It is absurd to say that the only way for us 
to get out of our difficulties is to go into the enterprise of 
wolf-keeping. Nothing has yet been said or done which 
binds us to take permanent possession of these islands. 
Granting that the Philippines need a strong hand to set 
them in order, it has not been shown that ours is the 
only hand, nor that we must do it all alone. A protecto- 
rate for a limited time and with the purpose of build- 
ing up a firm self-government would be one of the 
possible solutions of the difficulty. To pass this by and 
say that our only resort is to assume sovereignty of 
these yet unconquered islands is merely to beg the 
question. 

No, these contradictory arguments from duty and 



destiny and despair do not touch the real spring of 
the movement for colonial expansion. It is the pros- 
pect of profit that makes those distant islands gleam 
before our fancy as desirable acquisitions. The argu- 
ment drawn from the supposed need of creating and 
fortifying new outlets for our trade has the most 
practical force. It is the unconscious desire of rivalling 
England in her colonial wealth and power that allures 
us to the untried path of conquest; and this in spite 
of the fact that during the last seven years, England, 
with all her colonies, has lost five per cent, of her 
export trade, while the United States, without colonies, 
have gained eighteen per cent. It is a secret discontent 
with the part of a peaceful, industrious, self-contained 
nation that urges us to take an armed hand in the 
partition of the East and exchange our birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 

II. Let us weigh the arguments against such a 
course. 

I . It is contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States as interpreted by the Supreme Court. The 
authority of that magnificent tribunal in which the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal of the supremacy of law is forever 
embodied, more clearly and powerfully than in any 
other human institution, is clearly against the legitimacy 
of a policy of colonial expansion for this republic as now 
constituted. "There is certainly no power given by 
the constitution to the federal government to establish 
or maintain colonies bordering on the United States or 
at a distance, to be ruled and governed at its own 
pleasure. * * * No power is given to acquire a ter- 
ritory to be held and governed permanently in that 
character." * 



* Supreme Court, Scott vs. Sanford, December, 1856. 
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It is idle and foolish to urge against this that the 
federal government has the power to make war and to 
conclude peace. War is to be made and peace con- 
cluded in harmony with the Constitution, not over its 
ruins. 

2. Every following step in the career of colonial 
imperialism will bring us into conflict with our own in- 
stitutions, and necessitate constitutional change or insure 
practical failure. Our Government, with its checks and 
balances, with its prudent and conservative divisions of 
power, is the best in the world for peace and self-defense; 
but the worst in the world for what the President called, 
a few months ago, "criminal aggression." We can- 
not compete with monarchies and empires in the game 
of land-grabbing and vassal ruling. We have not the 
machinery; and we cannot get it, except by breaking 
up our present system of government and building a 
new fabric out of the pieces. Republics have not been 
successful as rulers of colonies. When they have 
entered that career they have changed quickly into 
monarchies or empires. The supposed analogy be- 
tween England and America is a fatal illusion. 
British institutions are founded, as Gladstone has said, 
on the doctrine of inequality; American institutions are 
founded on the doctrine of equality. If we become a 
colonizing power we must abandon our institutions or 
be paralyzed by them. The swiftness of action, the 
secrecy, not to say slipperiness of policy, and the 
absolutism of control which are essential to suc- 
cess in territorial conquest and dominion are incon- 
sistent with republicanism as America has interpreted 
it. Imperialism and democracy, militarism and self- 
government are contradictory terms. A government of 
the people, by the people, for the people is impregna- 
ble for defense, but impotent for conquest. When 
imperialism comes in at the door democracy flies out 



at the window. An imperialistic democracy is an im- 
possible hybrid ; we might as well speak of an athe- 
istic religion, or a white blackness. To enter upon a 
career of colonial expansion with our present institu- 
tions is to court failure or to prepare for silent revolution. 

3. There is an equally serious objection to the 
attempt to launch the United States upon the business 
of acquiring vassal colonies and governing distant and 
inferior races, in the poor outfit of our people for such 
a task. 

It is said that we must begin or we shall never learn ; 
the trouble is that we have already begun, but we have 
not learned. 1 am not speaking now in the spirit of 
pessimism or despair of the American people. No man 
could have a more profound confidence in their native 
ability, their fundamental integrity, and their ultimate 
common sense. It is to this common sense that 1 would 
appeal for a candid judgment of our preparation for an 
imperial career at the present moment. 

Let us be on our guard against the flattering com- 
parison with England. The English people have a 
natural genius for governing inferior races — a steady 
head, an inflexible hand, and a superb self-confidence. 
What proof have we given of any such extraordinary 
genius in our dealing with inferior races ? Does the 
comparison of the treatment of the Indians in Canada 
and in the United States give us a comfortable sense of 
pride ? Is the condition of drunken and disorderly Alaska 
a just encouragement to larger enterprises ? Is our suc- 
cess in treating the Chinese problem and the Negro 
problem so notorious that we must attempt to repeat 
it on a magnified scale eight thousand miles away ? The 
rifle-shots that ring from Illinois and the Carolinas, an- 
nouncing a bloody skirmish of races in the very heart of 
the republic — are these the joyous salutes that herald 
our advance to rule eight millions more of black and 
yellow people in the islands of the Pacific Ocean ? 



England has a magnificent Civil Service at the founda- 
tion of her colonial empire. What have we ? A recently 
unstarched Civil Service in New York, a Civil Service 
in Washington which is threatened with a new and 
serious crippling, and a persistent endemic of boss- 
rule all over the country. These things are not good 
guarantees that we shall send our best, our cleanest, 
our most educated young men to fill the offices in 
our distant colonies. And even if we could be sure that 
such men would be sent, they are more needed at home 
than they are abroad. We have no such domestic sur- 
plus of men and deficit of work as England has. Her 
tiny territory and immense population mark her necessity, 
even as our immense territory, not yet fully peopled nor 
wisely ruled, marks ours. For a country in our position 
to set out upon the adventure of colonial conquest 
promises discredit to ourselves and discomfort to our 
vassals. With our unsolved problems staring us in the 
face, our cities misgoverned and our territories neglected, 
the cry of to-day — not the cry of despair, but the cry of 
hope and courage — must be "Americans for America ! " 

4. Another weighty argument against the annex- 
ation of the Philippines is the frightful burden which 
it will almost certainly impose upon the people. 

First, a burden of military service. If we do this 
thing we dare not do it half-way. A great colonial 
power must have an army and a navy equal to any in 
the world. An expansion of territory to a line ten 
thousand miles away means a new frontier of danger 
which can only be defended by an enormous armament. 
No one can tell how large a military force we must 
ultimately create. But this any one can foretell: the 
ranks must be kept full; and if Americans do not thirst 
for garrison duty in the tropics they must be compelled 
or bought to serve. On the one hand we see a system 
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of conscription like tliat of Germany, where every man- 
child is born with a soldier's collar around his neck; on 
the other hand we see an enormous drain upon the 
earnings of the people, like England's annual budget of 
of $203,000,000 for the army and navy. 

Second, a burden of heavy taxation. The cost of 
militarism comes out of the pockets of the people. So 
far as armies and navies are needed, their expense must 
be cheerfully borne. I am no advocate of parsimony 
in national defense; our American navy has been worth 
all that it has cost ; and if our army has disappointed us 
in any way it is because we have not realized its im- 
portance, nor treated it with generosity and prudence. 
But to willfully increase our need of military force by 
an immense and unnecessary extension of our frontier 
of danger is to bind a heavy burden and lay it upon 
the unconscious backs of future generations of toiling 
men. If we enter the course of foreign conquest, the 
day is not far distant when we must spend in annual 
preparation for wars more than the $180,000^000 that 
we now spend every year in the education of our 
children for peace. 

Third, a burden of interminable and bloody strife. 
Expansion means entanglement; entanglement means 
ultimate conflict. The great nations of Europe are en- 
camped around the China Sea in arms. If we go in among 
them we must fight when they blow the trumpet. 
Lord Salisbury says with characteristic frankness: " The 
appearance of the American Republic among the factors, at all 
events, of Asiatic, and possibly of European diplomacy, is a 
grave and serious event which may not conduce to the interests 
of peace, though I think, in any event, it is likely to conduce to 
the interest of Great Britain." 

Hear the unintentional warning of an interested 
friend 1 Colonial expansion means coming strife; the 
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annexation of the Philippines means the annexation of 
a new danger to the world's peace. The acceptance of 
imperialism means that we must prepare to beat our 
ploughshares into swords and our pruning hooiis into 
spears, and be ready ,to water distant lands and stain 
foreign seas with an ever increasing torrent of American 
blood. Is it for this that philanthropists and Christian 
preachers urge us to abandon our peaceful mission 
of enlightenment, and thrust forward, sword in hand, 
into the arena of imperial conflict? 

5. But the chief argument against the forcible ex- 
tension of American sovereignty over the Philippines is 
that it certainly involves the surrender of our American 
birthright of glorious ideals. "This imitation of Old 
World methods," said one of our most powerful jour- 
nals,* a few months ago, " by the New World appears 
to us to be based upon an entire disregard, not merely 
of American precedence, but of American principles." 

1 do not speak now of our word of honor, tacitly 
pledged to the world, when we disclaimed "any dispo- 
sition or intention to exercise any sovereignty, jurisdic- 
tion or control over said islands, except for the pacifica- 
tion thereof." It is said that this was a limited promise; 
that it was meant to be taken in a Pickwickian sense, 
that it applies only to the island of Cuba. Pass it by. 

But how can we pass by the solemn and majestic 
claim of our Declaration of Independence, that " Gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the consent of the 
governed ? " How can we abandon the principle for 
which our fathers fought and died : " No taxation with- 
out representation ? " 

Men have told me that it is a useless task to 
discuss the question that we have been considering this 

* The Outlook, July 2, 1898. 
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morning. It is too late. A distinguished diplomatist 
(one who believes that the war with Spain might have 
been avoided if he had been given more time to complete 
his negotiations) said to me the other night: " You argue 
in vain. It is no more possible to check imperialism than 
it would be to stop the chip that has gone over Niagara 
Falls." I, for one, refuse to believe in the disastrous simile. 
There is still time to avert, or at least to modify, the 
catastrophe if the people will but realize what it means. 
There is still time to utter a sincere protest against the 
final commitment of the republic to the new and peril- 
ous policy of undisguised imperialism. There is still 
time to call for a halt and an intelligent discussion, 
before an archipelago of conquered islands on the other 
side of the globe is made a permanent part of the 
domain of the United States of America. 

Anonymous patriots have written to warn me that 
it is a dangerous task to call for this discussion. It 
imperils popularity. The cry of to-day is: "Wherever 
the American flag has been raised it never must be hauled 
down." The man who will not join that cty may be 
accused of disloyalty and called a Spaniard. So be it, 
then. If the price of popularity is^the stifling of con- 
viction, I want none of it. If the test of loyalty is to join 
in every thoughtless cry of the multitude, I decline it. 
I profess a higher loyalty — allegiance to the flag, not for 
what it covers, but for what it means. 

There is one thing that can happen to the American 
flag worse than to be hauled down. That is to have 
its meaning and its message changed. 

Hitherto it has meant freedom, and equality, and 
self-government, and battle only for the sake of peace. 
Pray God its message may never be altered. 

May the luster of its equal stars never be dimmed by 
the shadow of the crowned imperial eagle. May its 
stripes of pure red and white never be crossed by the 
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yellow bar-sinister of warfare for conquest. May it never 
advance save to bring liberty and self-government to all 
beneath its folds. May it never retreat save from a place 
where its presence would mean disloyalty to the American 
idea. May it float untarnished, and unchanged, save by 
the blossoming of new stars in its celestial field of blue. 
May all seas learn to welcome it, and all lands look to it 
as the emblem of the Great Republic: the mountain-peak 
of nations, lonely, if need be, till others have risen to 
her lofty standard. 

God keep her from lowering her flag from that proud 
solitude of splendor to follow the fortunes of the con- 
quering sword. 

God save the birthright of the one country on earth 
whose ideal is not to subjugate the world but to 
enlighten it. 
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